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CONSTITUTION AND EDUCATION 


“Knowledge and learning, generally diffused throughout a community, 
being essential to the preservation of a free government; it shall be the 
duty of the General Assembly to encourage, by all suitable means, 
moral, intellectual, scientific, and agricultural improvement and to 
provide, by law, for a general and uniform system of Common Schools, 


wherein tuition shall be without charge, and equally open to all.” 


—Article 8, Section 1, 
Indiana State Constitution 
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Summarized Facts About 


INDIANA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The financing of Indiana Public Schools is a responsibility shared by both state 
and local governments. Changing dimensions of this public task may be 
measured in part by enrollments and supply of teachers and classrooms. 


ENROLLMENT 


Total public school enrollment in grades 1-12 was 
647,886 in 1948-49 and 980,869 in 1961-62, an 
increase of 51.4%. During the past six years, the 
annual range in increase has been from 23,288 to 
26,084. This amounts to an average yearly in- 
crease of 24,188. 

By 1964-65 the total enrollment in grades 1-12 
will be approximately 1,057,000, assuming an 
average yearly increase of 25,000. There were 
52,886 pupils enrolled in public school kindergartens 
in 1960-61. An increase of about 3,000 may be 
expected annually during the next few years. 


CLASSROOMS 


A total of 16,664 public school classrooms were built 
in Indiana during 13 school years running from 1948- 
49 through 1960-61. From 1948-49 through 1953-54 
rising enrollments indicated a basic need for 4,601 
new classrooms and 3,013 were built, but from 
1954-55 there were 13,651 new classrooms built 
and increased enrollments indicated a basic need 
for 6,174. 

The statistical surplus for the 13-year period erased 
the 1,588 classroom deficit of the pre-1954-55 
period and provided classrooms for replacement of 
abandoned rooms and expanded school programs. 


TEACHERS 


From 1948-49 through 1960-61, a total of 14,299 
teachers were added to grades 1-12 of the Indiana 
public schools. The addition of teachers lagged be- 
hind enrollment growths during the years 1948 
through 1953 but there was a surplus over the 
number required for enrollment increases of over 
3,000 for the 13-year period. The additional teach- 
ers were employed for kindergarten classes and for 
new elementary and secondary school programs. 

In 1961-62 there were 82 more graduates of in- 
state colleges and universities with qualifications for 


teaching certificates who stayed in Indiana to teach 
than in 1960-61. In 1960-61 there were 1,525 teach- 
ers who left teaching for reasons other than retire- 
ment and in 1961-62 the number was reduced to 
1,437. 


SALARIES 


Indiana’s minimum salary schedule is one of the 
nation’s highest—$334 more than the average of 
34 states for beginning minimums for teachers with 
four years of training, $116 more than the average of 
23 states for beginning minimums for teachers with 
masters’ degrees, $456 more than the average of 18 
states for teachers with master’s degree training and 
maximum experience credit. 

Salaries actually paid the elementary and high 
school classroom teacher have risen from a median of 
$2,971 in 1948-49 to a median of $5,469 in 1960- 
61, or an increase of 84%. Maximum salaries showed 
an average increase of 59.7% from 1950 to 1962 in 
2nd class cities, 75.8% increase in 3rd class cities, 
and 79.1% in 4th class cities. 

There has been a squeeze in income between the 
less experienced teachers and the more experi- 
enced teachers. The average salary increase of 
teachers with four years of training and fewer than 
seven years of experience from 1956-57 to 1960-61 
was $1,036 and for teachers with seven or more 
years of experience, $605. This reflects the earlier 
need to attract more young teachers to the teaching 
profession. 

The average salary of superintendents in 1950-51 
in 2nd class cities was $11,053 and in 1961-62 had 
increased to $17,103. Comparable figures for super- 
intendents in 3rd class cities are $9,314 and $14,600. 
Comparable figures for superintendents in 4th class 
cities are $7,794 and $12,891. 

The average salary of principals in 1950-51 in 
2nd class cities was $6,939 and in 1961-62 had in- 
creased to $11,619. Comparable figures for prin- 
cipals of 3rd class cities are $6,485 and $11,401. 
Comparable figures for principals of 4th class cities 
are $5,800 and $9,856. 


1,057,000 pupils are predicted for the school year 1964-65 


RETIREMENT 


Indiana teachers participate in a liberal retirement 
program. The state appropriation for the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Retirement Fund was $3.3 million in 
1948-49 and $8.1 million in 1960-61. Retirement 
payments were $3 million in 1948-49 and $10.4 
million in 1960-61. There were 3,764 retirees in 
1948-49 and 8,017 in 1960-61. 

Under the 1955 law, with a beginning age of 20, 
a 30-year teacher received a total annuity of 
$1,629.96, a 35-year teacher $2,194.32, and a 
40-year teacher $2,799.12. Maximum amounts for 
comparable teachers under the 1947 law were 
$915.96, $1,456.44, and $1,456.44. Under the 1955 
law the total pension varies in the case of each retired 
teacher and is based upon the teacher's best five- 
year salaries during the past 10 years, upon the 
amount of money paid into the Fund, and upon the 
amount of paid averages. Maximums are increases 
over the minimums in the range of $200-300 to 
$2,000-$3,000 (approximate). 


EXPENDITURES 


Indiana public school expenditures increased from an 
annual level of $142 million in 1948-49 to an annual 
level of $461 million in 1960-61—a rise of $319 
million or 225%. Non-operating expenditure in- 
creased from 19.0% of total expenditures in 1948- 
49 to 28.7% in 1960-61. 

Related to expenditures per enrolled pupil, 
school costs rose from $219 in 1948-49 to $482 in 
1960-61—an increase of 120%. 

Total expenditures for school house construc- 
tion from 1949-50 through 1960-61 were $543.9 
million; $357.6 million in general obligation bonds 
issued by school corporations and funds raised by 
cumulative building fund or special school fund levies 
and $186.3 million for schoolhouses erected by 
private, non-profit holding corporations. During the 
13 years (1948-49 through 1960-61) 16,500 class- 
rooms were built at an average cost of about $33,000 
per classroom—cost including offices, laboratories, 
conference rooms, corridors, boiler rooms. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


In 1950-51, state funds appropriated for Special 
Education totaled $566,164 and local funds $141,- 
541 with 13,649 pupils enrolled. In 1960-61 compar- 
able figures are $1,776,270, $444,067, and 28,932 


pupils. 


: INDIANA COLLECTION 


SCHOOLS 


In 1949-50, state funds in the amount of $174,716 
were spent for Indiana secondary school vocational 
education programs and in 1960-61 the expendi- 
ture was $283,166. For these two years, expendi- 
tures for vocational education by local school cor- 
porations were $2,082,308 and $4,263,455, re- 
spectively. Enrollment in 1949-50 was 72,063 and 
in 1960-61 it was 41,044. 

In 1946-47, a total of $7.9 million was spent to 
transport 238,969 pupils and in 1959-60 a total of 
$20.7 million was spent to transport 391,068 pupils. 
The cost per child was $33.40 in 1946-47 and 
$52.95 in 1959-60. 


CONSTRUCTION FINANCE 


The General Assembly has acted to authorize local 
school corporations to use a variety of methods to 
finance school construction: general obligation 
bonds—no more than 2% of assessed valuation of 
taxable property; cumulative building fund—not to 
exceed $1.25 per $100 of assessed valuation; 
special revenue fund—normally for current obliga- 
tions and not to exceed $2.50 per $100 assessed 
valuation; building corporation; private rentals; 
common school fund; and advances from Veterans’ 
Memorial Fund (1% interest charge repayable over 
20-year period through withholding by the state from 
distributions of state tuition fund allotments). 


STATE FUNDS 


The greatest proportion of state appropriated 
funds for local school support goes toward the 
support of teachers’ salaries. In January, 1961, 
this distribution was $45,442,423, and the distri- 
bution for operating expenses was only $838,170. 
For July and October, 1961, (first quarterly distribu- 
tions authorized by 1961 Legislature) the distribution 
for salaries was $48,195,381 and $759,356 for 
operation. In January and April, 1962, the distribution 
was $52,434,412 for salaries and $879,148 for 
operation. 

The 1961-63 biennial appropriation of state 
funds for support of local public schools was $244.1 
million, an increase of 106.9% over the 1951-53 
appropriation of $118 million. During these years the 
amount of biennial appropriation per enrolled 
pupil increased from $83 in 1951-53 to $124 in 
1961-63. The appropriation per pupil in average 
daily attendance (ADA) has been about 10% more 
over the years than the appropriation per enrolled 


pupil. 


Total School Expenditures Reach $461 Million 


State appropriations equalled $124 per pupil in 1961-63 
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PUPILS NEAR MILLION MARK 


Enrollment pressures have shifted from elementary grades to high schools. 
A second cycle of enrollment rises is expected in the 1970s. Unique factors 
boosting pupil population are expanded kindergarten and summer activities. 


NDIANA PUBLIC SCHOOL 
enrollments reached a record 

980,869 pupils in the school year of 
1961-62. Including kindergarten en- 
rollments, the pupil total was 
1,037,631. 

Although enrollments decreased 
during the late 1930s and early 
1940s, Indiana schools are not ex- 
pected to “repeat that history’ in 
the foreseeable future. Total elemen- 
tary and high school enrollment is 
expected to rise to 1,057,404 in the 
school year of 1964-65. 

During the last 14 school years, en- 
rollments have surged upward 51.4%, 
rising by 332,983 pupils. The annual 
rate of increase has been fairly steady, 
averaging a rise of 24,188 pupils yearly 
over the last six years. 

An examination of the accompanying 
table, ‘“‘ Year-End Enrollment of Public 
Schools in Indiana,” will reveal the 
fluctuations in enrollments and the 
shifting of pressures from elementary 
grades to the high schools. For instance, 
the high school enrollment total in- 
creased by 20,587 pupils in 1961-62, 
but the elementary school enrollment 
rose only 2,878 pupils over the previous 
year. 

Peak annual increases in the elemen- 
tary schools have included: a rise of 
26,947 pupils in 1950-51; a rise of 
33,879 pupils in 1953-54, and a rise of 
25,538 pupils in 1955-56. 

For the high schools, the peak annual 
increase was 11,853 pupils in 1957-58, 
and then the 20,587 pupils in 1961-62. 

School officials can predict future 
enrollments fairly accurately by re- 
ferring to birth rates. The post-World 
War II surge in elementary school en- 
rollments followed peak birth rates 
during and immediately after the war. 
The children of these “‘war babies’’— 
married and with families of their own 
—will set in motion a second cycle of 
enrollment rises in the 1970s. 

During 1961-62, the Indiana kinder- 
garten enrollment was 56,762, and in 
1960-61 it was 52,886. The latter figure 
—combined with the 957,404 elemen- 
tary and high school pupils—placed 
the total public school enrollment at 
1,010,290 in 1960-61, the first year it 
had passed the one million mark. 
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Year-End Enrollment of Public Schools in Indiana 


Per Cent Increases 


TOTAL Over Previous Year 
School Elementary High School GRADES INCREASE High 
Year Grades (1-8) Grades (9-12) (1-12) (1-12) Elementary School Total 
1948-49 484,032 163,854 647,886 13,614 3.5% —1.5% 2.1% 
1949-50 498,098 165,007 663,105 15,219 2.9 6 2.3 
1950-51 525,045 168,042 693,087 29,982 5.4 1.8 4.5 
1951-52 535,909 171,200 707,109 14,022 2.1 19 2.0 
1952-53 552,780 178,522 731,302 24,193 3.1 4.3 3.4 
1953-54 586,659 185,551 772,210 40,908 6.1 3.9 5.6 
1954-55 607,602 193,952 801,554 29,344 3.6 45 3.8 
1955-56 633,140 202,603 835,743 34,189 4.2 4.5 43 
1956-57 647,162 212,595 859,757 24,014 2.2 4g 2.9 
1957-58 661,393 224,448 885,841 26,084 2.2 5.6 3.0 
1958-59 676,941 233,426 910,367 24,526 2.4 4.0 2.8 
1959-60 697,752 235,903 933,655 23,288 3.1 1.1 2.6 
1960-61 714,594 242,810 957,404 23,749 2.4 2.9 2.5 
1961-62 717,472 263,397 980,869 23,465 0.4 8.5 2.5 


FLUCTUATING PRESSURES—This table traces the shifting of enrollment pressures from 
elementary to high schools. Peak year of impact for grades, 1953-54; high schools, 1961-62. 


There has been a dramatic rise in the 
use of the schools for summer courses 
with 43 schools opening their doors for 
summertime instruction for the first 
time in 1961. Joseph Wilhelm of the 
Division of Research of the Indiana 
Department of Public Instruction re- 
ported that while only 9,731 students 
were enrolled in Indiana summer 
schools in 1955 the enrollment was 
35,176 students in 1961. Over the same 


years, the number of teachers em- 
ployed for these schools rose from 395 
to 1,375. 

Mr. Wilhelm’s study revealed that 
about 15% of the students enrolled in 
grades 9-12 during the school year of 
1960-61 undertook summer studies in 
1961. There were 186 summer schools 
in operation in 1961, and 143 of these 
had inaugurated their summer pro- 
grams during the previous six years. 


Classrooms Keep Pace 


TOTAL OF 16,664 public 
school classrooms were built 
in Indiana during the 13 school years 
running from 1948-49 through 1960- 
61. During the first year of this 13- 
year period, only 164 classrooms 
were built; during 1956-57, there 
were 2,267 classrooms constructed, 
and during the last year (1960-61), 
there were 2,000 classrooms built. 
On the basis of enrollment growth, 
the annual construction rate fell short 
of the needs for every year but one 
from 1948-49 to 1953-54. Rising en- 
rollments indicated a basic need for a 
total of 4,601 new classrooms during 


the six-year period, but only 3,013 
classrooms were built. 

Beginning with the school year of 
1954-55, Indiana school corporations 
undertook extensive school construc- 
tion programs. In that one school year, 
1,510 classrooms were built, and over 
the seven-year period ending in 1960-61 
a total of 13,651 were built. On the 
basis of annual enrollment increases 
for the seven years, 6,174 new class- 
rooms had been needed. 

This meant a statistical “‘surplus’’ of 
7,477 that had this effect: (1) It erased 
the 1,588 classroom deficit of the pre- 
1954-55 period; (2) It allowed an esti- 
mated 2,015 to be used to replace 


abandoned rooms; (3) It provided 
about 1,500 new kindergarten rooms; 
(4) It made 3,000 rooms available for 
expanded school programs, and (5) It 
left more than 1,000 rooms as a gain 
toward the future. 

Although these state-wide statistics 
show that classroom construction has 
kept pace with enrollment gains, there 
are areas in the state where there are 
not enough classrooms. Such shortages 
in some cases have developed because 
of mushrooming populations in dis- 
tricts with inadequate financial re- 
sources, and in other cases because 
local school corporations have failed to 
take full advantage of various methods 
of financing available to them such as 
the cumulative building levy and the 
holding company procedure for school 
building construction. 


TEACHER 


LTHOUGH THE ADDITION 
of teachers lagged behind en- 
rollment growth for a number of 
years, the schools now are employ- 
ing more than enough teachers to 
handle rising enrollments. Beginning 
with the school year of 1954-55, the 
teacher shortage was felt primarily 
in such subject-matter fields as 
foreign languages and science, and 
also the early primary grades. 

But general shortages were removed 
to such an extent in 1959 that the In- 
diana General Education Commission 
tightened “‘permit”’ teacher standards 
to require a minimum qualification of a 
baccalaureate degree. In previous years, 
great numbers of non-college graduates 
had been certified by the state to teach. 

In fact, the teacher supply has made 
possible an expansion of special curri- 
culum offerings, and the average class 
size has been reduced from a ratio of 
29.8 pupils in 1951-52 to 26.6 in 1960-61. 

During the 13 school years running 
from 1948-49 through 1960-61, a total 
of 14,299 teachers was added to the 
grades 1 to 12 of the Indiana public 
schools. In the first year of this period 
there was a decrease of 363 teachers, 
and in the last year, 1960-61, an in- 
crease of 1,351 teachers. 

While the addition of teachers had 
lagged behind enrollment growths dur- 
ing some of the early years of the 13- 


INDIANA CLASSROOM CONSTRUCTION 


School Years 1948-49 Through 1960-61 


NUMBER OF CLASSROOMS 
CONSTRUCTED 


NUMBER NEEDED FOR 
& ENROLLMENT INCREASES 
(NEED BASED ON 30 PUPILS 
PER ROOM) 


2267 


SUPPLY ADEQUATE 


Improved teacher supply has enabled expansions in curriculum and a reduction 
in the average classroom size. Shortages go to such subject fields as foreign 
languages and science. Hoosier colleges supplied 2,314 new teachers in 1961. 


year period, there was a pronounced 
increase in the teaching staffs begin- 
ning in 1954-55. This developed be- 
cause of a combination of factors. New 


classrooms were there for the teachers 
to use; teacher salaries had risen; over- 
crowding of classrooms had been over- 
come, and there came to be a wide- 


Supply of New Teacher Graduates From 
Indiana Colleges and Universities 


Kind of Preparation 
Completed for License 


Elementary School 
High School 
Agriculture 
Commerce 
English 
Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Physical Education 
Mathematics 
Social Studies 
General Science 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
French 
Latin 
Spanish 
Art 
Music 
Combination of 2 Foreign Languages 
Others 
Total Elementary and High School 


*One university not reported. 


Number of Students 
Completing Preparation 

1958 1959 1960 1961 
1,204 1,191 1,325 1,342* 
2,178 2,370 2,434 2,576* 

45 46 43 30 

212 210 207 227 

248 265 269 353 

172 176 205 160 

104 W111 94 123 

393 447 461 408 

104 109 166 198 

333 383 357 434 

15 33 35 33 

82 96 102 113 

21 17 27 20 

’ i 25 12 18 

4 11 29 14 

2 5 16 12 

10 4 21 29° 

73 77 78 107 

171 168 181 159 

35 32 1 1 

147 155 130 137 

3,382 3,561 3,759 3,918 


spread recognition of the need to reduce 
class size. 

In order to provide a teacher for each 
classroom of 30 pupils, 10,321 addi- 
tional teachers were needed during the 
13-year period; 14,299 were employed 
leaving a statistical “‘surplus”’ of 3,161. 
These latter included about 1,500 for 
teaching kindergarten children; about 
1,400 for expanded secondary school 
programs, and about 261 for additional 
school programs in special education, 
testing and guidance. 

The sources of new teachers are cited 
in reports of the Research Division of 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
There were 2,232 graduates in 1960 of 
in-state colleges and universities with 
qualifications for teaching certificates 
who stayed in Indiana in 1960-61 to 
teach. In addition, 1,366 others re- 
turned to classroom teaching — 226 from 
business and industry, 86 from military 
service, 186 from professional training, 
707 from homemaking, and 161 from 
other sources. The total of new teach- 
ers was 3,598. 

There were 2,314 graduates in 1961 
of in-state colleges and universities with 
qualifications for teaching certificates 
who stayed in Indiana in 1961-62 to 
teach. In addition, 1,301 others re- 
turned to classroom teaching—243 
from business and industry, 40 from 
military service, 136 from professional 
training, 756 from homemaking, and 
126 from other sources. In that year, 
the total of new teachers employed 
was 3,615. 

The 3,598 teachers who entered the 
teaching profession in 1960-61 may be 
weighed on the statistical balance sheet 
in this way: 792 of them were needed 
to meet the annual increase in enroll- 
ment; 722 replaced teachers who re- 
tired, and 1,525 replaced teachers who 
left the profession for reasons other 
than retirement. This left a statistical 
“surplus” of 559 teachers who were 


Teachers Employed in 
Indiana Public Schools 


Year No. of Teachers 
1948-49 21,659 
1949-50 22,426 
1950-51 23,174 
1951-52 23,723 
1952-53 24,518 
1953-54 25,759 
1954-55 27,738 
1955-56 28,746 
1956-57 30,358 
1957-58 31,709 
1958-59 33,166 
1959-60 34,607 
1960-61 35,958 


SOURCE: Joseph Wilhelm, Research Brief, Indiana De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN INDIANA 


Employment Increases Related To Enrollment Growth 


Increase over preceding yeor [77 1979 
ZZ 


in number of teachers 


Number needed for enroll- 
ment increases # 
(Need based on 30 pupils 

per teacher) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 1948-49, 647,886; ENROLLMENT IN 1960-61, 957, 404; 
INCREASE, 309,518; NUMBER TEACHERS NEEDED, 10,321; ACTUAL TEACHER INCREASES, 14, 299; 


SURPLUS, 3,978. 


assigned to kindergartens, expanded 
secondary school programs, and pro- 
grams in special education, testing and 
guidance. 

The same analysis for a later year, 
1961-62, found this allocation of that 
year’s 3,615 new teachers: 834 needed 
to meet increased enrollments; 727 
succeeded teachers who retired, and 
1,437 replaced teachers leaving the 


schools for reasons other than retire- 
ment. The resulting “‘surplus’’ was 529 
teachers and they were used for other 
school programs such as those described 
for 1960-61 above. 

Approximately the same number of 
teachers—722 and 727—were retired 
in each of the two years. The annual 
retirement figure has ranged between 
700 and 750 for a number of years. 


Steady Advance in Salaries 


HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

provides, by law, a minimum 
salary structure which stipulates 
pay levels below which teachers’ 
salaries may not go. Applying alike 
to elementary and high school teach- 
ers, the minimum salaries are graded 
upward to give monetary recogni- 
tion to years of teacher training and 
to years of teaching experience. 

The state-prescribed minimums have 
been increased by legislative action on 
five occasions since 1943. 

Illustrative of this rise is the example 
of the beginning teacher with four years 
of training: a minimum salary of $1,350 
in 1944-45, and of $3,600 in 1959-60. 
At the top of the scale is the teacher 
with five years of training and 20 years 
of experience: a minimum salary of 
$1,733 in 1944-45, and of $5,600 in 
1959-60. In 1953-55, a minimum salary 
of $4,275 was provided for the teacher 
with five years of training and 25 
years, instead of 20 years, of experi- 
ence. (Details are given in the chart, 
“State Prescribed Minimum Teachers’ 
Salaries.”’) 


Indiana’s minimum salary schedule, 
according to the latest available figures, 
is one of the country’s highest. One- 
third of the states have not established 
state schedules. The average of the 
beginning minimums for teachers with 
four years of training among the 34 
which require minimum salaries is 
$3,266. This is $334 less than the 
Indiana prescribed minimum. 

Of the 34 states, 11 do not designate 
higher salaries for teachers holding 
master’s degrees. Of those which do, 
the average of the beginning mini- 
mums is $3,684. In Indiana, the com- 
parable minimum is $3,800. The aver- 
age of the minimum salaries in 18 states 
having separate schedules for teachers 
with masters’ degree training and maxi- 
mum experience credit is $5,144, while 
in Indiana the comparable figure is 
$5,600. 

Opposition to proposed increases in 
the state minimum salary schedule dur- 
ing sessions of the State Legislature 
does not, by the same token, indicate 
outright opposition to increased teach- 
ers’ salaries. The question is what role 
the state should play in such matters; 


that is, whether such increases in local 
salary schedules, most of which are far 
above the present state statutory mini- 
mums, should be mandated by the state or 
whether they should be made at the 
discretion of local school officials. 
Experience has shown that whenever 
the state minimum salary schedule is 


increased by legislative action, local 
boards of education in many instances 
have felt compelled to make corre- 
sponding increases in their local sched- 
ules regardless of important local fac- 
tors that might argue to the contrary. 
Public school teachers generally have 
taken the position that such action by 


STATE TEACHERS’ MINIMUM SALARY SCHEDULES 
(9 Months’ Basis) 


Years 
of Under 
Experience 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
Fe) 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


YEARS OF TRAINING 
4 Years [1955 law | 1959 Law | 1955 Law | 1959 Lew. 


Average Salaries Paid Teachers 
1959-60, 1960-61 and 1961-62 


2nd Class 
Cities 
4 years training and 
5 years experience 
1959-60 $5,163 
1960-61 5,329 
1961-62 5,490 
5 years training and 
10 years experience 
1959-60 $6,152 
1960-61 6,399 
1961-62 6,676 


3rd Class 4th Class 5th Class 
Cities Cities Cities 
$4,983 $4,883 $4,713 
5,143 5,009 4,797 
5,306 5,188 5,063 
$5,864 $5,776 $5,412 
6,120 5,956 5,509 
6,456 6,192 5,844 


EXPLANATION: Population ranges by classes of cities—2nd class cities, 35,000 to 250,000 
population; 3rd class cities, 20,000 to 35,000 population; 4th class cities, 10,000 to 20,000 
population; and 5th class cities, 1,500 to 10,000 population. 


the General Assembly amounts to a 
virtual mandate for salary increases by 
local officials. 

The proponents of an increase in the 
state minimum salary schedule main- 
tain that local boards too frequently 
refuse to increase their schedules or 
provide inadequate increases unless 
there is increase in the state minimums 
by the Legislature. (As a matter of fact, 
local school corporation salary sched- 
ules have increased in the years when 
the Legislature has not been in session 
and in years following a legislative 
session in which no increase in the state 
minimum schedule was provided.) They 
also point out that the “average 
recognized salary’’ which has been the 
basis for state distribution since 1959 
has increased considerably and that 
this indicates a need for an increase in 
the state minimum salary schedule. 


Actual Salaries Paid 


Salaries actually paid the elemen- 
tary and high school classroom teacher 
have risen from a median of $2,971 in 
1948-49 to a median of $5,469 in 1960- 
61, or an increase of 84%. 

In terms of the 1960-61 dollar value, 
the median salary of $2,971 of 1948-49 
had a purchasing power of $3,693. This 
means that the 1960-61 median salary 
of $5,469 represented an increase of 
48% in terms of purchasing power over 
the 1948-49 median salary. The median 
salary of classroom teachers increased 
from $5,469 in 1960-61 to $5,664 in 
1961-62. (See the chart, “‘Indiana Class- 
room Teacher’s Annual Median Salary.”’) 

A comparable figure (average) for all 
instructional personnel including ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staff mem- 
bers is $5,839; for this personnel with 
four years of training and seven years 
or more of experience, $6,542, and for 
personnel with five years of training 
and 16 years or more of experience 
$7,711. (Data from Research Service, 
Indiana State Teachers Assn.) 


Local Salary Schedules 


Advanced training and continuing 
experience are making more and more 
teachers eligible for the maximum sal- 
aries fixed in pay schedules adopted by 
local school officials. This has been 
made possible also by action by some 
school officials in reducing the number 
of years of experience that are required 
for a salary maximum to be reached. 

Teachers in large school corporations 
are generally paid higher salaries than 
teachers in small school corporations. 
This is illustrated by the table, ‘‘Aver- 
age Salaries Paid Teachers,’ which is 
based on budget survey reports of the 
Taxation Department of the Indiana 
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State Chamber of Commerce for fiscal 
1959-60, 1960-61 and 1961-62. 

School administrators receive con- 
siderably higher salaries. Findings of a 
salary study conducted by the State 
Chamber are shown on the table, 
““Maximum Salaries On Local Schedules 
— Principals and Superintendents,” re- 
flecting increases in 1961-62 as com- 
pared with 1950-51. 


Maximum Teachers’ Salaries 
Provided on Local 
Salary Schedules 


1950-51 1961-62 

2nd Class Cities 

Lowest Maximum $4,521 $7,790 

Average Maximum 5,110 8,159 

Highest Maximum 5,600 9,025 
3rd Class Cities 

Lowest Maximum $4,075 $7,395 

Average Maximum 4,459 7,840 

Highest Maximum 4,350 9,160 
4th Class Cities 

Lowest Maximum $4,000 $6,820 

Average Maximum 4,227 7,572 

Highest Maximum 4,350 9,160 


There has been a squeeze in income 
between the younger, less experienced 
teachers and the older, more experi- 
enced teachers. This is made evident 
in the table, “Comparison of Salary 
Required To Employ Various Classes of 
Teachers.” It is clear that teachers 
with seven years to maximum experi- 
ence levels have received considerably 
less in salary increases than teachers 
with fewer years of experience. 

This is an area of consideration that 
may receive attention in the 1963 ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 


Maximum Salaries on Local Schedules 
— Principals and Superintendents 


2nd Class Cities 
Lowest 


Average 
Highest 

3rd Class Cities 
Lowest 
Average 
Highest 

4th Class Cities 
Lowest 
Average 
Highest 


1950-51 1961-62 

Principals Supts. Principals Supts. 
$6,100 $ 8,500 $10,132 $13,900 
6,939 11,053 11,619 17,103 
7,980 14,220 13,991 24,000 
$6,100 $7,600 $10,000 $12,500 
6,485 9,314 11,401 14,600 
7,297 12,000 13,500 17,250 
$5,200 $6,700 $ 8,950 $11,500 
5,800 7,794 9,956 12,891 
6,500 9,000 11,500 14,500 


SOURCE: Study by Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 


Comparison of Salary Required To 
Employ Various Classes of Teachers 
TRAINING 


UNDER 4 YEARS 


Fewer than 18 Years 
of Experience 


1956-57 $2,923 
1960-61 4,188 
Increase $1,265 


18 or More Years 
of Experience 


1956-57 $4,123 
1960-61 4,406 
Increase $ 283 


ANNUAL MEDIAN SALARY OF 
INDIANA CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Actual and Comparative In Terms of 1960-61 Dollar Value 


® 
[| 


Inside columns indicate actual 
salaries. 


Outside bars indicate purchasing 
power adjusted in terms of 1960-61 
dollar value as determined by use 
of U.S. Consumer's Price Index. 


$3931 


4 YEARS 


Fewer than 7 Years 
of Experience 


1956-57 


1960-61 
Increase 


7 or more Years 
of Experience 


1956-57 


1960-61 


Increase 


$4619 


803 $4967 || 


5 YEARS OR MORE 


Fewer than 18 Years 
of Experience 


$3,755 1956-57 $4,773 
4,791 1960-61 6,231 
$1,036 Increase $1,458 


18 or more Years 
of Experience 


$5,298 1956-57 $6,734 
5,903 1960-61 7,465 
$ 605 Increase S731 


SOURCE: Study by Indiana State Teacher Asssociation. 


$5265 


1948-49 1951-52 1953-54 1955-56 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 


Substitute Teachers Basic Facts About Indiana 


Since teachers accumulate seven State Teachers’ Retirement Fund 


days a year of sick leave with pay, it 
Satine on paper Gece sa ei 1948-49 1958-59 1960-61 


tions to appropriate larger amounts Number Contributing to Fund 24,755 37,700 43,800 
year by year for use in employing Number of Retirees 3,764 7,243 8,017 
ree Reti P $3,002,669 $8,557,581 $10,359,84 
From 1951 to 1959, Indiana law en- shrement Payments Oey ors $10,359,849 
titled a teacher to be absent, due to State’s Receipts * $3,342,696 $5,506,885 $ 8,147,000 
sickness, without loss of salary seven Members’ Receipts $1,756,464 $5,637,851 $ 7,155,207 
days a year and to accumulate unused Income Earned on Investments $1,385,981 $3,085,290 $ 3,373,079 
days to a total of 60 days. In 1959, the hee / Kee ‘ : : 3 
Le. gisla ones passed alae. provi ding 10 ese figures refiect the total appropriations including post increases to the present retirees. Post increase is an 


= 2 amount appropriated by the Legislature to increase the retirement benefits of the previously retired teachers. In 1960- 
days of sick leave with pay for the first 61, this post increase was approximately $3,000,000. 


year and seven days in each succeeding 
year to an accumulation of 90 days. 


Comparison of Retirement Fund Laws 


Retirement Program 


Increase 
Total State's in State’s 
STATE-WIDE SYSTEM for Annuity Share Share 
teacher retirement was pro- 30-year teacher, 
vided by a 1921 law which set out a beginning age 20 
maximum annual benefit of $700.00 : 
Setar operate, | Timmolvadiow $3150 $1802 
Additional benefits have been pro- ied : : : 
vided in laws enacted in 1939, 1945, 1945 law 748.80 427.92 85.60 
1947, 1949, 1951, 1953, and 1955. 1947 law 915.96 523.37 95.45 

Under 1955 law, the 40-year 1949 law 1,200.00 715.00 191.63 
teacher may receive a minimum of 1951 law 1,460.00 975.00 260.00 
$2,799.12 yearly which is guaran- 1953 law 1,605.96 1,072.44 97.44 
teed by the state. Social security 1955 law 1,629.96 1,096.44 24.00 
payments are in addition to such 
an annuity. 35-year teacher, 

The basic state system was supple- beginning age 20 
ag bape ——— — Prior to 1939 law $ 467.00 $ 274.15 st 

an. 1, " a referendum in , 

Ei iy Pe aac” NEI ig ag 1939 law 960.00 548.49 $274.34 
accept the new coverage. The state 1945 law 1,200.00 685.61 L3FA2 
pays one-half of the cost of social secur- 1947 law 1,456.44 898.68 213.07 
ity coverage on annual salaries up to 1949 law 1,653.00 963.96 65.28 
piece ene ana oor tg of the 1951 law 1,966.20 1,277.16 ~—313.20 
supplemen s pension. 

Teachers pay the employee tax rate 1953 law 2,162.88 1,404.94 127.68 
under social security and pay toward 1955 law 2,194.32 1,430.38 25.44 
their pension annuities through assess- 40- h 
ments withheld from their salaries at a your teac er, 20 
rate of 3% of salary. beginning age 

The te eo aes pro- Prior to 1939 law $ 700.00 $ 422.57 _ 
gram is tra in the table, ‘“‘Compari- 

Srifidieae Pet iam Ss | EP Roos Baer 
security benefits are in addition to the 945 law 200. . 

annuities listed in the table. Another 1947 law 1,456.44 898.68 213.07 
table, ‘Basic Facts About Indiana State 1949 law 2,103.72 1,127.46 228.78 


Teachers’ Retirement Fund,” shows the 1951 law 2,510.52 1,534.26 406.80 
number of retirees, retirement pay- 1953 law 2,761.56 1,687.64 153.38 


are dag: cag rare SE 1955 law 2,799.12 1,725.20 37.56 
42-year teacher, 


tirement Fund totaled approximately 
$42.8 million in 1947, $88.6 million in tanlaniet ane 20 
1947, and $110 million in 1962. Ac- —T ee 


cording to the fund’s actuary, the un- 1953 law $3,022.20 $1,786.22 $251.96 

funded liability continues to grow yearly. 1955 law 3,061.92 1,825.94 39.72 
The Legislature was asked in 1961 to : 

appropriate $44 million to apply to the Tapeh aati, cas Tae los ie Races coe aidan toca Gaaensal ay 

reserve and credit toward the state’s the state. Actual pensions are based on best of five-year salaries during past 10 years, 


fi ded liability. The sum of $10.5 the amount of money paid into the fund by a teacher, and average paid by the teacher. 
million finally was appropriated. 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURES RISE 


Total costs of public schools throughout Indiana have risen from a ratio of $219 
per pupil in 1948-49 to $482 per pupil in 1960-61. Biggest item is instruction 
cost but increasing shares are going for construction and debt services. 


URING THE PAST 13 years, 

Indiana public school expendi- 
tures have increased from an annual 
level of $142 million in 1948-49 to 
an annual level of $461 million in 
1960-61. This was a rise of $319 
million or 225%, and in constant 
dollar value terms of the school 
year dollar the increase was $210 
million or 77%. 


Public School Expenditures 
(In Millions) 


Current 
Total Operating 

School Year Expend. Expend. 
1948-49 $142 $115 
1949-50 154 125 
1950-51 166 137 
1951-52 179 149 
1952-53 198 160 
1953-54 221 174 
1954-55 246 188 
1955-56 265 205 
1956-57 306 225 
1957-58 334 247 

1958-59 344* 265* 
1959-60 408 299 
1960-61 461 329 


(EXPENDITURES for 1958-59, see *, are for an 11-month 
period only due to change from July 31 to June 30 as 
end of school year. July, 1960, expenditures would 
increase the total outlay to approx. $352 million. Cur- 
rent expenditures do not include capital outlay and 
debt service.) 


The above table charts the annual 
rise in both total expenditures and 
operating expenditures. Another table, 
“Summary of Expenditures By Func- 
tion,”’ illustrates “ledger items” for 
which the funds were expended. 


Expenditures per Pupil 


Related to expenditures per enrolled 
pupil, school costs rose 120% over the 
13 years—from $219 per enrolled pupil 
in 1948-49 to $482 per enrolled pupil in 
1960-61. 

The relation between total expendi- 
tures per pupil and operating expendi- 
tures per pupil can be seen in the table, 
“Per Pupil Expenditures.’ The expen- 
ditures for operation exclude expendi- 
tures for debt service, capital outlay, 
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and withholding by the state in re- 
payment for construction advances 
from the Memorial Construction Fund. 

The relationship between total ex- 
penditures and operating expenditures 
over the years has been close. As would 
be expected, due to school building 
construction, the per cent of non- 
operating expenditures per pupil has 
increased from 18.7% in 1948-49 to 
27.9% in 1959-60 and 28.6% in 1960-61. 


Indiana Public School 
Per Pupil Expenditures 


Total Operating Silocieis 
School Expend. Expend. Expend. 
Year Per Pupil Per Pupil of Total 
Expend. 
1948-49 $219 $178 81.3% 
1949-50 232 189 81.5 
1950-51 240 198 82.5 
1951-52 253 211 83.4 
1952-53 271 219 80.8 
1953-54 286 225 78.7 
1954-55 307 235 76.4 
1955-56 317 245 77.4 
1956-57 356 262 73.6 
1957-58 377 279 74.1 
1958-59 378 291 77.0 
1959-60 436 323 72.1 
1960-61 482 344 71.4 


Construction Costs 


Total expenditures for school house 
construction from 1949-50 through 
1960-61 were $543.9 million. The $543.9 
million expenditure total included 
$357.6 million in general obligation 
bonds issued by school corporations, 
plus funds raised by cumulative build- 
ing funds or special school fund levies. 
Other expenditures totaling $186.3 mil- 
lion were for school houses erected by 
private, non-profit holding corpora- 
tions. 

During the 12 years, 16,500 class- 
rooms were built at an average cost of 
about $33,000 per classroom. The cost 
included space in new buildings for 
offices, science, language and reading 
laboratories, libraries and conference 
rooms, corridors, and boiler rooms. 
Cost per square foot has been about 
$14. 

Although the cost of labor and ma- 
terials have increased during the past 
eight years, there has been little change 
in square footage construction cost. 
This has been due to new and more 
economical construction plans such as 
compacting the building, the elimina- 
tion of tunnels, grouping of mechanical 
services, use of tile substitutes, and 
block instead of plaster for interior 
walls. 

The area devoted to classroom space 
has remained almost constant as a 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURES PER ENROLLED PUPIL 


$500 
Actual dollar expenditures. 


Expenditures adjusted to reflect 
constant value basis of 1960-61 
school year dollar. 


$482 


$317 $317 
$286 e 


1948-49 1949-50 1951-52 1953-54 


1955-56 


a 


1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 


percentage of total building area while 
the classrooms themselves since 1956 
have been increased in size by almost 
one-third. This indicates that the addi- 
tion of other building facilities is a 
significant factor in the increased cost 
of school construction. 


Schoolhouse 
Construction Costs 
(In Millions) 


School Holding 

Year Corps. Corps 
1949-50 $ 41 $- 8 
1950-51 7.7 9 
1951-52 12.3 1.4 
1952-53 23.5 ods 
1953-54 29.3 10.0 
1954-55 36.8 15.2 
1955-56 30.7 19.7 
1956-57 37.7 31.1 
1957-58 44.6 23.5 
1958-59 45.9 37.3 
1959-60 40.0 26.0 
1960-61 45.0 20.4 
Totals $357.6 $186.3 

Total Cost $543.9 


SOURCE: Research Division, State Department of Public 
instruction, 


Specific Area Programs 


During recent years the traditional 
curriculum has been expanded to in- 
clude foreign language and science in 
the elementary school and driver edu- 
cation and economics in the high 
schools. These are only a few examples 
of a much broadened public school 
curriculum which has added to the cost 
of education. In addition, there have 
been increased expenditures in specific 


retarded children, the ‘“Shome-bound’”’ 
child, and others receiving telephone 
instruction—rose to 28,932 children in 
1960-61 as compared with 13,649 
pupils in 1950-51. 

State expenditures (80% of the total 
cost) increased from $566,164 in 1950- 
51 to $1,776,270 in 1960-61. During the 
same period, expenditures by local 
school corporations rose from $141,541 
to $444,067. 

The following table gives yearly ex- 
penditures of both state and local funds, 
and traces the rise in enrollments. 


Expenditures For 
Special Education Programs 


Yeor State Funds Local Funds No. of Pupils 
1950-51 $ 566,164 $141,541 13,649 
1951-52 673,227 168,306 15,408 
1952-53 857,483 214,370 17,066 
1953-54 767,084 191,771 19,935 
1954-55 847,275 211,818 20,407 
1955-56 936,858 240,964 23,462 
1956-57 1,088,406 272,101 23,972 
1957-58 1,185,626 296,406 23,541 
1958-59 1,359,841 339,960 24,238 
1959-60 1,578,409 394,602 26,606 
1960-61 1,776,270 444,067 28,932 
Vocational Education 


A new emphasis is being placed upon 
vocational education. Ironically, how- 
ever, while greater funds and broader 
courses had been offered in 1960-61, 
total enrollment was less than in 1949- 
50. But changes in industrial tech- 


Vocational Education 
Expenditures By 
Local Schools 


: Programs 1949-50 1960-61 
pe beiehe. shea abl such es special educa- Agriculture $ 491,061 $1,221,144 
tion, vocational education, and testing. Nena Sdontades 826,561 1,709,254 
The increase in these three areas is Trade and Industry 640,722 1,199,953 
indicated below. State-wide data for Dist. Education —_ 51,901 = =__ 62,060 
the testing field are available only for Total Expenditures $2,010,245 $4,192,411 
the two years, 1959-60 and 1960-61. Additional Programs 

‘ , tee of 441 
Special Education ascodlion ee ae 
Pupils participating in special edu- Total Expenditures ...... $78,135 
cation programs—such as programs for Total Enrollment 72,063 71,044 
Summary of Expenditures by Function 
% Increase 
1950-51 1957-58 1960-61 1960-61 over 
1950-51 
Administration $ 2,464,911 $ 4,893,948 $ 6,227,234 152.6% 
Instruction 94,838,705 178,093,407 240,160,160 153.2 
Operation 15,307,657 37,413,731 33,816,409 120.9 
Maintenance 6,028,703 10,855,429 13,596,010 125.5 
Capital Outlay 15,977,020 55,023,915 81,979,974 413.1 
Debt Service 7,616,927 31,510,800 48,847,212 541.3 
Fixed Charges 2,897,060 4,497,894 8,442,950 191.4 
Other Expenditures 20,869,017 11,800,037 28,427,786 362.2 
Total Expenditures $166,000,000 $334,089,161 $461,497,735 178.0% 


nologies are expected to create new 
training needs and increase enrollments 
in the future. 

The secondary school vocational edu- 
cation programs spent $174,716 in state 
funds and $599,205 in federal funds in 
1949-50, and $283,166 in state funds 
and $837,482 in federal funds in 1960- 
61. The 1961 Legislature approved 
$300,000 additional state funds for 
these programs for the 1961-63 bien- 
nium. 


Testing 

Four forms of tests are used in the 
state to measure the general ability 
(intelligence quotient) and achieve- 
ment levels of high school students, 
covering a number of subject matter 
areas. In 1960-61, only 225 out of more 
than 600 Indiana high schools partici- 
pated in state-federal testing programs, 
but some school systems—such as the 
Indianapolis system—spent local funds 
on such programs. 

This was the testing expenditure 
picture for 225 high schools: 

1959-60—Local funds, $16,356; fed- 
eral funds, $16,056; number of stu- 
dents, 297,579. 

1960-61—Local funds, $30,022; fed- 
eral funds, $14,711; number of stu- 
dents, 330,317. 


Pupil Transportation 


Under state law, a school corpora- 
tion is required to transport pupils 
to and from school under the following 
conditions: (1) Transport of all pupils 
living more than two miles from the 
school they attend, and (2) In addition, 
transport all young pupils, 6 to 12 
years old, living less than two miles 
but more than one mile from the school. 

A report on transportation costs for 
1959-60 showed that 41.8% of all en- 
rolled pupils were being transported 
by their schools, or that a total of 
391,068 pupils were transported at a 
total cost of $20,707,121. The per 
pupil cost was $52.95. 

For an earlier school year, 1946-47, 
this was the picture: 38.1% of all en- 
rolled pupils transported; a total of 
238,969 pupils; a total cost of $7,981,- 
104, and a per pupil cost of $33.40. 

School consolidations accomplished 
under the School Reorganization Act of 
1959 will require that more schools in 
urban areas transport pupils to and 
from school. Many cities in the 10,000- 
population range, which now do not 
provide such transportation, will find 
it necessary to do so because their 
reorganized school corporations will 
include broader geographical areas. 
However, this additional cost will be 
offset in part by the elimination of 
overlapping school bus routes. 
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BUILDING FINANCE IS VARIED 


The ultimate source of most construction revenue is the local property tax. 


State funds are available only for emergency needs. A variety of laws pro- 
vide special tax powers, with levy ceilings, and means for leasing buildings. 


HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

has authorized local school cor- 
porations to use a variety of meth- 
ods to finance the construction of 
school buildings. Although the state 
does provide modest sums of money 
for emergency school construction, 
the ultimate source of most con- 
struction revenue is the local prop- 
erty tax. 


The following methods are being 
used to finance new school facilities: 


General Obligation Bonds 


Public school buildings may be 
financed by the issuance and sale of 
general obligation bonds, but the State 
Constitution directs that they may not 
aggregate more than 2% of the assessed 
value of the taxable property within 
the school corporation’s boundaries. 


Bonds of Civil Townships 


Civil township bonds may be issued 
under certain conditions to raise funds 
to finance school construction. This 
may be done by the township trustee 
and advisory board of a township. 
Bonds of both the school township and 
the civil township are issued but the 
amount of money borrowed by each 
corporate entity must not result in an 
indebtedness which will exceed the 
respective debt limits of the school 
township and the civil township. 

Any consolidated or joint school dis- 
trict composed of a school city or school 
town and a school township located in 
the same civil township may issue 
bonds of the civil township to assist in 
financing school construction. In this 
case, it is necessary that 51% or more 
of the owners of taxable real estate in 
the civil township signed a petition 
requesting the issuance. 


Cumulative Building Fund 


Any school corporation may levy a 
cumulative building fund tax not to 
exceed $1.25 per $100 of assessed valu- 
ation for a period of not more than 12 
years. Advanced planning is required 
if the cumulative building fund is to be 
large enough to meet great classroom 
needs, 
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Special Revenue Fund 


Another method for financing school 
construction is by use of a tax levy 
under what is called the Current Special 
School Revenue Fund. Such money must 
be used in the year it is received; per- 
haps for completion of a specific proj- 
ect, or for minor construction projects. 
This levy may not exceed $2.50 per 
$100 of assessed valuation. Its proceeds 
normally are used for such current 
obligations as general administration, 
operation of school plant, maintenance, 
and instructional supplies and equip- 
ment. 


Building Corporations 


Non-profit school building corpora- — 


tions (or holding companies) may be 
organized to construct and finance 
school buildings where there is an in- 
sufficient general obligation bonding 
margin and where there are insufficient 
funds in the cumulative building fund 
to finance necessary building programs, 
or where no cumulative building fund 
tax has been levied. 

School building corporations buy the 
building site, sell bonds, construct the 
building and lease it to the school cor- 
poration. The school corporation can 
renew the option or buy the school 
building from the corporation by pro- 
viding for such right in the lease con- 
tract. Rentals are paid by the school 
corporation to the holding company 
from funds collected for that purpose 
from property tax levies. 


Private Rentals 


School buildings and related facilities 
may be leased from a private corpora- 
tion. This method of providing class- 
rooms (Chapter 275 of 1957 Acts) is 
similar to the school building corpora- 
tion plan, but it avoids the creation and 
financing of a new corporation. This 
method has not been used very ex- 
tensively. Many school officials appear 


to know little about this method, some 
regard it with certain misgivings, and 
others prefer to adopt sufficiently high 
tax levies in their cumulative building 
funds to meet construction needs. 


Common School Fund 


Resources of the Indiana Common 
School Fund may be used to buy bonds 
of non-profit school building corpora- 
tions organized for the purpose of con- 
structing and leasing school buildings 
and related facilities to school corpora- 
tions. The bonds cannot be bought by 
the fund, however, until certain condi- 
tions are met. One is that Common 
School Fund money cannot be used if 
the school building corporation is able 
to sell its bonds at par or above. 


Veterans Memorial Fund 


Emergency school construction funds 
in amounts up to $250,000 may be ad- 
vanced by the state from its Veterans 
Memorial School Construction Fund, 
under specified conditions. These ad- 
vances, carrying the equivalent of a 1% 
interest charge, are repayable over a 
two-year period through withholding 
by the state from the semi-annual 
distributions of state tuition fund allot- 
ments normally due the local school 
corporations. 


Federal School Funds 


Federal funds are available for assist- 
ance in school building construction by 
school corporations in ‘‘federally-af- 
fected”” areas. However, few corpora- 
tions have qualified for this assistance. 
A growth of federally-connected pupils 
of 5% of the total ADA (average daily 
attendance) enrollment over a two- 
year period must be shown. None have 
qualified during the past two years, 
but prior to 1960 several corporations 
in the Calumet area qualified and 
received federal funds. 


INDIANA SCHOOLS have completed $543.9 million in construction during 
a 12-year period. (See Page 10) Related to enrollment rises, classroom 


construction has kept pace. (See Page 4) 


STATE LIGHTENS LOCAL COSTS 


The Minimum Foundation Program is keyed to philosophy that state funds should 
help guarantee each child a certain minimum level of educational opportunity. 


E CONSTITUTION OF the 
State of Indiana (Article 8, 
Section 1) states that it shall be the 
duty of the General Assembly to 
provide by law for a general and 
uniform system of common schools. 
Indiana’s Minimum Foundation 
Program for school support dates 
from 1949 and was created to “‘pro- 
mote the best interests of all the 
children of the state by distributing 
to local school corporations certain 
amounts of money to aid in furnish- 
ing a program of education to be 
known as the minimum program in 
education.” 


Minimum Opportunity Level 


The General Assembly has deter- 
mined that a certain minimum level of 
educational opportunity should be 
guaranteed for each school child, and 
that all school corporations of the state 
should render approximately the same 
tax efforts to produce their shares of 
the revenues needed for the operating 
costs of the minimum program, with 
the state undertaking to furnish the 
balance of the funds. 

The “‘local effort” is a 50-cent prop- 
erty tax rate for tuition support and a 
60-cent tax rate for other operating 
expenses. The rates have been subject 
to adjustments upward or downward 
to compensate for deviations from the 
state-wide average of ratios of assessed 
valuations to true valuations. 

Under the 1961-62 state-wide reas- 
sessment, there should be no difference 
between the actual assessed valuation 
and the adjusted assessed valuation. 
An official Attorney General’s opinion 
(July 17, 1962) states that “a ratio 
study is required to be made in 1963, 
and if it shows lack of uniformity and 
equality of assessed valuation, that 
from that ratio study an adjustment 
percentage factor should be determined 
in 1963.” In accord with this opinion, 
no adjustments in tax rates were to be 
made in 1962. 

The foundation program imposes no 
legal maximum “effort,” and local 
school corporations may and generally 
do levy local property taxes that are 
higher than the legally specified de- 
ductible rates. 

However, there is a ceiling of $4.25 


per $100 of taxable property on the 
combined tuition and special funds 
tax rates. The $4.25 ceiling was fixed 
in 1959, rising from $3.65 in 1957, and 
from $2.90 in 1955. 


How the Formula Works 


This, in brief, is the formula under 
which a school corporation’s share of 
state funds to be distributed for local 
school support is computed: 

1. AN AMOUNT which, when 
added to the “local effort’’ property 
taxes from the equivalent of a 50-cent 
rate, will provide 100% of the average 
“state-recognized salaries” of teachers 
in the local school corporation, multi- 
plied by the number of classroom units 
which the school corporation has. The 
100% factor, as explained later, may 
actually become something less than 
100% if the level of funds appropriated 
by the Legislature for local school 
support purposes is insufficient for a 
full application of the formula. 

2. AN AMOUNT to be used for 
transportation purposes determined 
under a statutory formula that is based 
upon pupil density and per capita 
wealth factors and the number of 
public school pupils transported more 
than 1% miles by the most direct road 
route from home to school. 

3. AN AMOUNT which, when 
added to the “local effort’? property 
taxes from the equivalent of a 60-cent 
tax rate, will provide $1,250 annually 
for other current operating expenses, 
exclusive of capital outlay and debt 
retirement, for each classroom unit 
that the school corporation has. 


Basic Yardsticks 


Basic yardsticks of the Minimum 
Foundation Program prior to 1959 
were: (1) the statutory minimum sal- 
aries of the teachers employed by the 
school corporation, and (2) an allow- 
ance of $1,000 per classroom unit (32 
elementary or 28 high school pupils) 
for operating expenses other than 
salaries. 

Under action by the 1959 Legis- 
lature, the basic measurements became 
these: (1) prescribed levels of state- 
recognized teachers’ salaries (based 
generally upon salaries actually paid in 
1957), and (2) an allowance of $1,250 


per classroom unit for other mainte- 
nance and operating expenses. 

Thus, the Minimum Foundation 
Program of teachers’ salaries in a 
school corporation is based upon the 
average recognized teacher’s salary (six 
levels of training and experience) 
multiplied by the corporation’s number of 
classroom units. A teaching unit is 
composed of 32 pupils in average daily 
attendance in grades 1 to 8, and 28 
pupils in grades 9 to 12. 

State aid for transportation of pupils 
also is available. School corporations 
do not necessarily receive state funds 
in all phases of the foundation program. 

Replacement of the minimum salary 
with the average recognized salary as a 
quotient of the level of state school 
support introduced a higher level of 
salary figures. At the same time, the 
1959 Legislature increased the required 
local deductible tax rate from 25c to 
50c for tuition support. 

The result has been increases in state 
distributions for a large share of the 
state’s local school corporations, but 
with the larger increases going to the 
poorer units and with reductions for 
the wealtheir units. 

School corporations also may qualify 
for state funds toward the expenses of 
administrative and supervisory units. 
These units are determined as follows: 
One for the first 250 pupils in average 
daily attendance; two units for the 
first 600 pupils; three units for the first 
1,200, and one additional unit for each 
800 in average daily attendance in ex- 
cess of 1,200 pupils. In addition, one 
unit of support is allowed for a super- 
intendent of a corporation with 750 
or more pupils in average daily attend- 
ance. 

Indiana school corporations qualified 
for approximately 1,660 administrative 
and supervisory units in 1957-58, and 
1,723 in 1958-59. In 1959-60, the num- 
ber increased to 1,807. 

School corporations in which the 
required tax rate for transportation 
would exceed 50c per $100 of assessed 
valuation may receive supplemental 
transportation aid. The 1961-63 bien- 
nium’s appropriation for transporta- 
tion support was $17,083,933. In July, 
1961, a total of $4,591,845 was paid 
out by the state for this purpose, and 
in January, 1962, $3,839,786. 

Supplemental state funds for trans- 
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fer tuition and transportation, pro- 
vided prior to the 1959-61 biennium, 
no longer are available. The 1959 
Legislature appropriated $250,000 for 
an educational contingency fund, and 
this was expended by the end of 
November, 1959. The 1961 Legislature 
appropriated $300,000 for the con- 
tingency fund for the 1961-63 biennium. 
The first year’s appropriation was used 
long before the end of the year, July 1, 
1962. 

A relatively small number of school 
corporations receive state aid for oper- 
ating expenses. This is because the 
local deductible tax rate of 60c ordi- 
narily raises more than the $1,250 per 
classroom unit specified as a_ basic 
yardstick under the Minimum Founda- 
tion Program. 

The Minimum Foundation Program 
is devised so as to give the poorer 
school units a proportionately larger 
share of the state funds than the weal- 
thier units. In other words, an attempt 
is made to guarantee that each school 
unit will have sufficient funds to finance 
a basic school program, regardless of 
how poor or how wealthy it may be in 
respect to its taxable wealth per pupil. 


Distribution Adjustments 


Regardless of the formula calcula- 
tion, a school’s allotment may be 
limited by the amount of money appro- 
priated by the General Assembly for 
the Minimum Foundation Program. 
The funds may be insufficient for a full 
application of the formula and a 100% 
distribution. For example, appropriated 
funds for 1952-53 allowed a 95% dis- 
tribution; for the 1959-61 biennium, a 
distribution of about 93% and for the 
1961-63 biennium a 95.8% distribution 
is estimated. A 100% distribution was 
made in 1957-59. 

The adjustment of distributions un- 
der the formula to the amounts of funds 
appropriated is the responsibility of 
the Commission on General Education 
of the State Board of Education (Chap- 
ter 328, Section 3, Acts of 1959). The 
commission estimates total require- 
ments of the formula on the basis of 
available data, arrives at a per pupil 
amount, and then adjusts this per 
pupil figure to the amounts appro- 
priated. 

This resulted in a $9 per pupil de- 
duction each year for the 1959-61 
biennium in tuition support, $2.25 per 
pupil each year for equalization (about 
35% of the school corporations af- 
fected) and $9 per pupil each year for 
transportation (about 29% of the 
school corporations affected). The 
only deduction during the first year of 
the 1961-63 biennium was for trans- 
portation ($5 per pupil). 

For 1962-63, adjustment for tuition 
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STATE APPROPRIATIONS, PER ENROLLED PUPIL 


AVERAGE AMOUNT PER 
PUPIL PER YEAR FOR 
BIENNIUMS INDICATED 


Data from State Department 
of Public Instruction and 
state appropriation acts. 


1951-53 1953-55 1955-57 1957-59 1959-61 


support was computed to be $6 per 
pupil; for equalization, $1.50 per pupil, 
and for transportation, $8 per pupil. 
These are estimates based on the for- 
mula requirements as applied prior to 
the state-wide reassessment program. 
An increase in assessed valuation will 
have the effect of increasing the local 
share of the foundation program which 
in turn would result in a decrease in 
the amount of state funds necessary. 

By far the greater proportion of the 
appropriated funds goes toward sup- 
port of salaries rather than of other 


1961-63 


operating expenses. In July, 1960, 
$1,214,117 was distributed for oper- 
ating expenses and $47,043,096 was 
distributed for salaries. In January, 
1961, the distribution was $838,170 
for operating expenses and $45,442,423 
for salaries. In July and October, 1961, 
(first quarterly distributions authorized 
by 1961 Legislature), $759,356 was 
distributed for operation and $48,- 
195,381 for salaries. In January and 
April, 1962, the distribution for opera- 
tion was $879,148 and for salaries, 
$52,434,412. 


Proposals for Changes in 
Minimum Foundation Program 


A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ap- 

pointed by the Governor to study 

the problems of public school finance 
has proposed the following new 
basis for the distribution of state 

funds for consideration by the 1963 

Legislature. 

1. Increase the average recognized 
salary from $4,800 to $6,000 
with a 65c deductible rate. 

2. Increase the present $1,250 for 
operation and maintenance to 
$3,000 with a 75c deductible 
rate. 

Increase the state appropria- 
tion for transportation about 
$8 million above the present 
$18 million. 

Add to the state distribution 
program for classroom con- 
struction $750 per classroom 
unit with a 15c deductible rate. 
Recognize a single figure of 
28 pupils in average daily at- 
tendance as a teaching unit for 
grades kindergarten through 
12 (replace present 32 pupils 
in elementary school and 28 in 
high school). Kindergarten pu- 
pils presently are not included 
in the computing of distribu- 
tion of state funds. 

Recognize administrative and/ 
or auxiliary units in the amount 
of 10% of the classroom units 


to which a school corporation 
is entitled. 

The program would cost $253.5 
million a year or $507 million for the 
1963-65 biennium. This would be 
an increase of $263 million over the 
1961-63 appropriation of $244 mil- 
lion. (Cost figures are based on 
1961-62 enrollments). 

In case of an insufficient appro- 
priation, the committee recom- 
mended that escalation by the Legis- 
lature should follow priorities as 
follows: 

FIRST, increase the single figure 
of 28 pupils to 30 pupils. (Item 5 
above) 

SECOND, reduce the 10% ad- 
ministrative and/or auxiliary units 
to 6%. (Item 6 above) 

THIRD, reduce the distribution 
by equal amounts of aid per pupil at 
ratio of $1.00 on instructional sal- 
aries, $.50 on maintenance and 
operation, $.25 on construction until 
funds appropriated are sufficient to 
meet all remaining distributions. 
The committee recommended that 
the minimum of the state’s share 
should be at least 40% of the total 
cost of public school education in 
the state, as compared with the pres- 
ent state’s share of approximately 
32% for current expenditures and 
27% for total expenditures. 


LEGISLATURE FIXES AID LEVEL 


A knotty question for Hoosier legislators will be new level of state support 
to loca! schools. Wide-ranging proposals call for appropriations as great as 
$507 million. The final decision will weigh state and local fiscal abilities. 


HE AMOUNT OF A biennial 

appropriation of state funds for 
support of local public schools is a 
major problem that confronts each 
session of the Indiana General As- 
sembly. The fixing of this amount 
usually represents a highly contro- 
versial aspect of state school legis- 
lation. 

Recommendations of the State 
Budget Agency and the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction are 
frequently far apart regarding the 
level of appropriation requested of the 
Legislature. In 1961, for example, the 
budget committee proposed $232 mil- 
lion for the biennium, and the state 
superintendent, $266.2 million. His- 
torically, too, school finance study 
committees recommend divergent 
amounts, 

The Legislature has never followed 
blindly any particular recommenda- 
tion. It has exercised independent judg- 
ment, basing its final appropriation 
upon available funds for all functions 
of government and the state govern- 
ment’s total fiscal picture. 

The appropriation for the 1961-63 
biennium for the Minimum Founda- 
tion Program was $244.1 million, or 
an average of $123 per pupil. Of that 
total appropriation, $120,414,000 was 
allocated for 1961-62, and $123,702,000 
for 1962-63. 

Biennial appropriations set out on 
the accompanying chart show a steady 
rise and reflect an increase of 106.9% 
over the six bienniums. 

It is indicated that when complete 
information is available on total public 
school costs for the current biennium, 
the 1961-63 appropriation will have 
represented approximately 32% of cur- 
rent operating costs and 27% of total 
“school costs (including capital outlay 
and debt retirement). 

The basic appropriation of $244.1 
million rose to $249.4 million with the 
addition of other features of state aid to 
local schools. These included $975,000 
for vocational education, $3.8 million 
for special education, $300,000 for the 
contingency fund, and $117,119 for 
transfer tuition for state employees. 

The appropriation was related to the 
$123 per pupil ratio by these computa- 
tions: (1) Add half of the 1960-61 en- 
rollment (second semester); (2) add 
all of the projected 1961-62 enrollment; 


(3) add half of the projected 1962-63 
enrollment (first semester), and then 
(4) divide that total into the 1961-63 
appropriation. 

Biennial appropriations are for the 
second semester of a calendar year in 
which the Legislature meets, all of the 
following school year, and the first 
semester of the calendar year in which 
the next Legislature meets. 


The New Appropriation? 


Additional money for state support 
to local schools will be required for the 
new 1963-65 biennium if the state is to 
maintain its established general level of 
aid. An even larger increase would be 
necessary if the state is to assume a 
greater share of the cost of local schools. 

What should the new appropriation be? 

Fixing the amount of the appro- 
priation will be only one—although a 
major one—of the many financial 
problems confronting the 1963 General 
Assembly. The legislators will need to 
weigh the school needs—and the abili- 
ties of local governments to supply 
funds locally—against demands upon 
state tax resources for other services of 
government. Legislative decisions also 
will be related of a necessity to the 
general condition of state finances. 


THE DIMENSION OF the appro- 
priation problem can be measured, in 
part, by these alternative considera- 
tions: 

If the state’s current share is main- 
tained and based on a 7% increase in 
current operating cost—an appropria- 
tion of approximately $284 million, or an 
increase of $34 million. 

If the State Superintendent’s rec- 
ommendation is approved, calling for a 
full-formula payment and the pick up 
of the current $12 million deficit—an 
appropriation of $300 million or an in- 
crease of $51 million. 

If the recommendations of certain 
business trade associations are approved 
—an appropriation of $349 million, or 
an increase of $100 million. 

If the recommendation of the 
Governor’s Committee on Public School 
Finance is followed—an appropriation 
of approximately $507 million, or an in- 
crease of $258 million. This would raise 
state support close to 50% of total 
costs of local schools. 

The State Budget Agency will have 
decided upon its recommendation prior 
to the convening of the General Assem- 
bly in January, 1963. Among the first 
bills to be introduced will be budget 
measures appropriating funds for this 
school support and for the whole range 
of state governmental activity. 


STATE SCHOOL AID FOR 1963-65? 


How High? 

Proposals 

Offer Wide 

Range. $249 mil. 
BIENNIAL 


These figures include state aid be- 
yond Minimum Foundation Program. 
State Superintendent's recommenda- 
tion would replace $12 million defi- 
cit from 1961-63 biennium. 


APP. 


$ 284 mil. 


$ 507mil. 


$ 349 mil. 
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